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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Owing to the slowness with which part of the promised ma- 
terial has been coming in, probably because of the summer 
weather and vacations, the Memorial to Dr. Hyslop will have to 
be postponed one month beyond the time previously announced. 
It will consist of two parts, representing the September and 
October Journals, and both will reach subscribers at the same 
time, about the middle of October. This should be remembered, 
since no Journal is to be expected in September. 


Not This Society. 


It is a little late to warn our readers that the American So- 
ciety for Psychical Research never had any connection with, nor 
responsibility for, the acts of the so-called “ Psychological Re- 
search Society”, now dead or moribund. But people still write 
and telephone to this office under the impression that they are 
thus getting into touch with one Christiansen, who was at the 
head of the organization with the last named title, or with his 
late assistants. And as Christiansen decamped from the city, 
under dubious circumstances, if the indignant gentlemen who 
claim to be his creditors say truly, some rumor injurious to this 
Society could easily get afloat. 
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The name, “ Psychological Research Society,” was undoubt- 
edly selected for the purpose of producing that very confusion 
as to its identity that it actually did produce in the minds of a 
number of people. The concern ran for a few years, having 
public shows of supposed occult phenomena, part of a question- 
able character by Christiansen, part by Zancig, a member of the 
American Society of Magicians. It also issued for a time an 
ambitious but queer periodical called the Psychical Research Re- 
view, but this became defunct before its editor took a journey to 
distant regions. 

Several societies within the field of psychical research in this 
country have been founded in the past. The two perhaps most 
ambitious ones, prior to Christiansen, were the “ American 
Psychical Society,” started by the Rev. T. Ernest Allen, in 1892, 
and an organization instituted by the Rev. Heriry Frank, about 
1899. These were respectable enterprises, and they had a right 
to whatever they could win. The former had as its first president 
the Rev. Minot J. Savage, and for two years printed “ The Psy- 
chic Review,” but difficulties multiplied and both magazine and 
organization ceased to be. Mr. Frank’s creation started out with 
enthusiasm, public meetings, manifestos, etc. The calliope was 
magnificent, but the steam insufficient. 

Anyone who regards it wise to start a society to parallel the 
work of the American Society for Psychical Research has a per- 
fect right to make the attempt, but unless he can successfully 
demonstrate to the very small percentage of Americans interested 
enough to part with their ducats that there is a real ratson d’étre 
for a new association of the kind, he is likely to repeat history. 


What Class is Competent to Investigate? 

Especially since Sir Oliver Lodge began speaking in this coun- 
try it has been alleged to the point of nausea that, since psychical 
research is not within the special field of a physicist, Sir Oliver is 
not competent to conduct it. Thus Dickinson S. Miller, professor 
of philosophy in Columbia University, says in The Churchman of 
April 17th: 

“Men of science have each of them his own field ; spiritism is 
not the field of any one of them. By their training they are 
qualified each for his own field. So far as their studies go they 
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are qualified for special observation, and disqualified for general 
observation.” 

It was never discovered, hinted or imagined that “men of 
science’ are unfitted for investigating “ spiritistic ’’ phenomena 
until so many of the first rank came to unexpected conclusions. 
It is a thought born of disappointment, and flavored with the 
juice of sour grapes. If Crookes, Lodge and many more scien- 
tists who have taken pains to investigate had reported to meet 
expectations, it would not to this very date have been discovered 
that they are unfitted. 

As long ago as 1871 it was objected that Crookes-was “a 
specialist of specialists.” He thereupon inquired what his 
specialty was supposed to be, general chemistry, chemical an- 
alysis, thallium, photography, metallurgy of gold and silver, 
physical optics, solar and terrestrial spectra, astronomy, meteor- 
glogy, the spectrum microscope, or what, for his important work 
had been done in connection with all these and other special sub- 
jects. It would seem as though he might have been able to add 
another “specialty ’’ such as the testing of the alteration of 
weights by an unknown force in connection with a medium. 
Why not? Is it indeed a fact that large experience in the esti- 
mation of a variety of physical facts lowers a man’s ability to 
test other physical facts? And if an element of human deception 
enters, is it true that a scientific man, as such, is perforce so 
mentally hidebound that he cannot by long practice become a 
specialist in fraud as well as the next man? And if a medium 
says to a man of science that she sees his mother who is a tall, 
thin, dark woman, blind in one eye, and that the mother who 
died two years ago of a fever used to call him a “ dumpling ” 
when he was a boy, is he crippled in his ability to tell whether or 
not these assertions are correct because they do not lie within the 
field of his specialty? And yet it is to such absurdities that the 
large general claims of the unfitness of scientists boil down. 

. What class of men is competent for psychical research? Not 
artists or doctors or mechanics, or business men, as the “ field ”’ 
of each is a “ specialty”. Not even novelists or penny-a-liners, 
though a number of them who inveigh against the fitness of scien- 
tists seem to suppose that the practice in exercising imagination 
has made themselves competent. What class? A Miss Wash- 
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burn, in a periodical called “‘ The Chronicle”, answers us. The 
psychologists. It is their field and it is mere impertinence for 
anyone outside their Brahmic circle to meddle. But there are 
difficulties even yet. William James was a psychologist, some 
think even greater than Witmer and Leuba and Joseph Jastrow. 
But it counts nothing that he was impressed with mediumistic 
clairvoyance, reported a case of telekinesis observed by him and 
took great interest in the automatic writing of Mrs. Piper, which 
he felt showed “a will to communicate”. F. W.H. Myers was 
a pretty fair psychologist—at least all psychologists today are 
using some of the words which he invented for psychological con- 
ceptions—and he was convinced that messages are received from 
the dead. Schiller, of Oxford, they do say is something of a 
psychologist as well as a philosopher and he has a hearty respect 
for psychical research and is not exactly a skeptic to spirit return. 
But these voices are lost in the chatter of Professors Smith, 
Brown and Robinson, whose opinions were formed as the senti- 
ments of certain ancient gentlemen were formed regarding a 
man who fell among thieves—by taking a contemptuous glance 
and passing by on the other side. What is the use of psycholo- 
gists being so competent by virtue of their being psychologists if 
they will not exercise their distinguished abilities in an intelligent 
manner, but deliver themselves as prey into the hands of the 
spoiler every time they open their mouths on the subject of 
psychical research? Thus, psychologists who studied the prob- 
lems enough to give their opinions weight have no more respect 
paid their views than have men of the physical sciences, while 
other psychologists who have incautiously become vocal have 
not always given brilliant evidence of competence, or at least of 
the employment of competence in this field. 

But there is one step more, and here we fall off the cliff. 
Professor Muensterberg (in the Aflantic Monthly, January, 
1899) declared that he, by virtue of being a psychologist, “‘ should 
be the last man to see through the scheme and discover the trick ” 
in a case of fraud. As an experimental psychologist, he regarded 
himself as absolutely spoiled for the business of a detective. He, 
too, thought scientists unfitted for psychical research but reckoned 
psychologists among them and as in the same box. Miss Wash- 
burn can hardly claim that it is the psychologists who do not do 
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experimental work with human subjects that possess the skill 
which Muensterberg denied to experimental psychologists, for 
psychical research deals with human subjects, and peculiar com- 
petence can hardly be gained by avoiding first-hand acquaintance 
with the subject matter. 

Of course the fact is that no man is competent or incompetent 
because he belongs to the herd of a particular brand. Compe- 
tence for the investigation of psychical phenomena is a matter of 
individual intellect, judgment, open-mindedness, general and 
special training, patience and long practice. Lacking these, no 
professional collar will prevent a man who spills ink in this diffi- 
cult field from making a sorry spectacle of himself. With these, 


no matter whether he is initially a technical scientist or not, he 
may attain competence. 
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A NOTABLE PSYCHOMETRIC TEST. 
REPORTED BY G. PAGENSTECHER, M.D. 
(Edited by W. F. P.) 


The American Society for Psychical Research welcomes any 
manifestation of a desire on the part of scientific and qualified 
professional men to conduct experimental inquiries directed to 
the solution of any of the problems which constitute its raison 
d’étre. It is supremely indifferent, in advance of any such in- 
quiry, as to what the results of it will be, so long as it is con- 
ducted fairly and intelligently. .But on this side of the water 
there are very few men of scientific standing, or connected with 
colleges or professional schools, who will attack any one of the 
problems squarely and continue it patiently, so as to give their 
opinion material weight. Nor does the plea that the phenomena 
involved are unpleasing and beneath the dignity of the men of 
learning lighten the mystery of this neglect. Cockroaches are 
unpleasant and undignified objects, yet there are not wanting 
earnest investigators of cockroaches and other loathsome insects, 
to work out their life histories, inventory their “ insides’, and 
ascertain methods of dealing with them. There are repellent 
diseases, also, but we would not entertain respect for the anatom- 
ist or physician who actuated by the “argument of emotion ” 
would turn away, crying that his “ whole being abhors”’ these 
horrid maladies so much that he must be excused from any ex- 
amination beyond a hurried and perfunctory one. Yet this is 
the very language employed by the late Professor Muensterberg 
regarding certain matters of psychical research (See Journal for 
January, 1908, p. 37), and more than one living American psy- 
chologist, physicist, et. al., has been betrayed into the use of simi- 
lar terms, which, however high he may stand in connection with 
some branch of science, are quite out of tune with the scientific 
spirit. 

There are indeed not wanting academic gentlemen who will 
take their little fling at psychical research. Especially since the 
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lectures of Sir Oliver Lodge began in America, some have con- 
sented to give interviews or have even written little articles or 
delivered addresses designed to consign forever all “ super- 
normal ” claims to the ash can. But how little knowledge of their 
subject-matter have these displayed! Or how studiously they 
have avoided the great cases, or the real evidence connected with 
them, and riveted their own and the attention of their audiences 
upon weak cases, or incidents which, however amenable to ex- 
planation, no psychical researcher would offer as evidence of any- 
thing supernormal! 

The editor of this article lately was invited to debate before 
a prominent club in a large city. He was told that there were to 
be two speakers on each side. But he found upon the platform 
not only the one Professor who became his colleague, but three 
Professors of three different institutions and a fourth person to 
take up cudgels on the negative side. The purpose of the man- 
agement was evidently to have a debate but to see that the nega- 
tive appeared to have the best of it by sheer weight of num- 
bers and time consumed. The affirmative brought forward some 
concrete and massive cases. The negative completely declined 
the issue and remained off in a corner of the field, so to speak, 
picking holes in one and the same book which the affirmative in 
opening had never referred to and would never have offered or 
accepted as of special evidential significance. All except the 
fourth person, and he talked grotesquely about jugglery, dark 
séances, and frauds, which were still more irrelevant to the issue. 

Years ago Professor George M. Beard, in an article against 
spiritism (American Review, July, 1897), had, nevertheless, 
humor enough to admit that “ for logical, well-trained, truth- 
loving minds the only security against spiritism is in hiding or 
running away.” But this amusing but significant admission con- 
tains a paradox, for how can a truth-loving mind either hide 
(evade, dodge an issue) or run away (ignore it, pretend it does 
not exist)? But one or the other course is generally pursued, on 
this side of the ocean, by men who thus rank themselves, as to 
these subjects, with the college professors who, after the famous 
demonstration by Galileo from the tower, went back to their 
classes and continued to teach, on the authority of Aristotle, that 
objects fall with a speed proportioned strictly to their weight. 
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The experimental test, reported by Dr. Pagenstecher and con- 
ducted by himself and other physicians of high standing, is a good 
example of what should be done on a large scale, in various fields 
of “residual phenomena”. We need not remind our readers of 
the fact that there are physicians and scholars in Mexico worthy 
to rank with the highest circles in this country. And now we will 
let Dr. Pagenstecher speak for himself. 


Mexico, 23 de February de 1920. 
Dr. G. PAGENSTECHER, 


Av. Veracruz 102. 
Mexico, D. F. 
Consultario: Av. Hombres Ilustres 55. 
Pror. JAMEs H. Hystop, 
Sec. of the American Society for Psychical Research, 
c/o Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 


After long years of study and close experimenting with an extra- 
ordinarily sensitive non-professional medium, I have come to certain 
conclusions which may perhaps prove to be of some interest to the 
American Society for Psychical Research. 

Not having the pleasure of your acquaintance, and being un- 
known to the American Society for Psychical Research, I deemed it 
wise to be endorsed by a reputable Medical Society, and I had the 
pleasure of having my experiments witnessed and tested by a Com- 
mission of Scientists named for that purpose. 

As you know by personal experience, things like those I am ireat- 
ing cannot be proved at large to the public, but only to some few, 
who are willing to be shown the truth: that is the reason I appeal 
through your kind intervention to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, as I am aware that its aim is to look for the truth, 
and accept it wherever it is to be found. 

It would be a great honor to me if the facts I refer to should be 
thought worthy to be looked into, and if the Society should appoint 
anyone to look into the facts, it would be immensely gratifying to 
me if you would accept the task. 

My studies have carried me far beyond the horizon mapped out 
in my article, and once the same has found some favor, and has been 
looked upon as a certain progress in Spiritualistic Researches, I 
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shall have much more to say about matters related to “ Psychom- 
etry” and also to “ Exteriorization of Sensibility ”, which I will 
keep back until I have seen the acceptance my ideas and findings 


have had in leading circles, among which you rank as one of the 
foremost authorities. 


* * * * * 2K 


Yours respectfully, 
G. PAGENSTECHER, 
Hon. Member of the Mexican Scientific Society, 
“ Antonio Alzate ”. 
Hon. Member of the “ Medical Society of San 
Luis Potosi”, (Mexico). 
Hon. Surgeon to the “ American Hospital” at 
Mexico City. 
Fellow of the German Gynecological Association. 
Member of the Medical Society, “ Pedro Esco- 
bedo ”, Mexico. 


GP/rtw 


Correspondence resulted in the reception of the following five 
documents: (1) The report of Dr. J. E. Monjaras, official dele- 
gate of the medical society, of Mexico City; (2) Annex No. 1, 
being a program of the proposed experiment submitted to Dr. 
Monjaras in advance; (3) The minutes of the meeting at which 
the experiments were made, and which was attended not only by 
Dr. Monjaras, Dr. Pagenstecher and his medium, Madame Z., 
but also by Dr. José Irueste (acting President of the Medical 
Society), Dr. Rafael Lopez (Treasurer), and Dr. Luis Vira- 
montes (former Secretary); (4) a resumé of the institution of 
the experiments and their results, with some reflections thereon, 
entitled, “Is Occultism Necessarily Anti-Scientific?’’ by Dr. 
Pagenstecher; (5) an essay by Dr. Pagenstecher, entitled 
“Science and Psychic Phenomena.” 


REPORT OF DR. J. E. MONJARAS. 


On January 25th of this current year, I presented myself at the 
office of Dr. Pagenstecher, in my official capacity of Delegate of the 
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Medical Society, “ Pedro Escobedo”, (1) commissioned to witness 
the experiments referred to by said Doctor in the Medical session of 
December 5th, 1919, and to testify to the veracity of the related facts. 
Doctors J. Irueste, Rafael Lopez and L. Viramontes were also pres- 
ent, all of whom are members of said Medical Society, previous per- 
mission having been obtained from Mrs. Maria Reyes de Z 

who was to act as unprofessional medium. 

The program for the experiments, as well as the questionnaire to 
which the medium was to be subjected (identical in every case), was 
submitted to my approval, copies of which are attached to this report 
under No. 1. 

By general consent, Dr. Luis Viramontes was elected acting secre- 
tary in charge of recording the minutes of the facts observed during 
the séance (Annex No. 2). 

Dr. Pagenstecher used a combination method of hypnotizing Mrs. 
Z. (Braid’s method, with so-called “ passes ’’), without suggestion of 
any kind, either verbal or physical. After five minutes, the medium 
was in a state of profound trance, WITH ALL HER SENSES IN 
SUSPENSE, which was duly ascertained by testing each— 


1. MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY “ PEDRO ESCOBEDO.” 


Meeting of Friday, December 5, 1919. Pres. Dr. Yrueste. 


Present: Messrs. R. Lopez, E. Lamicq, Gonzales, Marin, J. Monjaras, 
ian tal? Pagenstecher, Viramontes and Jose Mareno Saucedo, Sec. (pages 
140, , 

Dr. Pagenstecher advances the opinion that the ear is not the only organ 
which transmits the vibrations of sounds to the auditive centres of the brain. 
He asserts that these sounds or vibrations may reach the cerebral centres of 
perception (at least in some persons), by direct conduction from the sensitive 
nerves of the external tegument through the posterior cords of the spine, He 
has come to this conclusion after long years of study, experimenting with 
mediums in deep hypnosis, and therefore, he does not hesitate to declare that 
in order to hear, to see, to smell and to taste, it is not an absolute necessity 
to have ears, eyes, tongue and nose. The exquisite sensitiveness of the skin is 
able to furnish these sensations, the skin being the original general sensitive 
organ of the species, while the so-called specific senses are to be considered as 
later differentiations of said general organ. 

Dr. Pagenstecher asks that one member of the Society be named as special 
delegate in charge of watching and testing his experiments. Furthermore, Dr. 
Pagenstecher requests that these facts be incorporated in the Minutes of the 
meeting, in order to protect his right of priority. 

The acting President names Dr. J. E. Monjaras, a delegate, who accepts 
the commission. 

Dr. Lamicq objects to the facts mentioned, considering them as not yet 
proven. 


(Translated from the Spanish.) 
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SIGHT, HEARING, SMELL, TASTE, and the SENSIBIL- 
ITY OF THE SKIN. 

After the corroboration of this fundamental fact, the experiment 
was commenced by putting the tips of the fingers of Mrs. Z. into 
contact with the various pieces of pumice stone, each duly labelled. 
Some of these pieces, (1, 2, 3, 4) had previously been subjected to 
certain preparations, (vide. Annex No. 1), while the Nos. 0, 00, 000, 
0000 were in their natural state. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 were fragments of 


the same piece of pumice stone, while the others were bought at dif- 
ferent stores. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT. 
1. Organ of Sight: 
In every one of the six experiments performed, vision was ob- 
tained ; in the experiment 1, 2, 3, 4, corresponding to the fragments 


of the same stone, the vision was identical, while Nos. 000 and 0000 
produced altogether different images. 


2. Organ of Smell: ‘ 


While holding Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 (procured from the vicinity of the 
stagnant lake, Texcoco) the medium perceived a foul smell in every 
one of them. In addition, she perceived with No. 1 (TREATED 
WITH TINCT. OF ASAFETIDA) a very disagreeable odor, un- 
known to her, and in No. 4, the pungent odor of sulphur (PIECES 


SUBJECTED TO FLAMES AND VAPOR OF BURNING 
SULPHUR). 


3. Organ of Hearing: 


Out of the six pieces submitted to the experiment, only one gave 
positive results, No. 2 (PIECE ENCLOSED IN THE CASE OF 
A WALL CLOCK FOR THREE WEEKS). 


4. Organ of Taste: 


Out of six pieces, four gave a distinct sensation of foul taste 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, FROM THE STAGNANT LAKE) ; In addition, 
No. 1 gave an exceedingly bitter taste (PIECE TREATED WITH 
TINCT. GENTIANA) and No. 3 gave a sweet taste (PIECE SUB- 
MITTED TO A SOLUTION OF SUGAR AND SACCHARIN). 
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5. Organ of Touch (Thermic Organ) : 


Only the pieces labelled 3 and 4 (PIECES SUBJECTED TO 
THE FLAMES OF SULPHUR OR TO REFRIGERATION) 
provoked the sensation of burning heat or icy cold at the tips of the 
fingers. 


RESUME. 


It is a fact, duly established, that Mrs. Z., while in deep trance, 
and while all her senses were blocked, was, nevertheless, able to per- 
ceive SENSATIONS OF VISION, SMELL, TASTE, HEARING 
and TEMPERATURE, corresponding in each instance to the po- 
tential result, according to the label and former experiments. 

I affirm that upon every occasion when an object was handed to 
the medium, she automatically lapsed into a state of catalepsy, which 
disappeared, also automatically, when the object was removed from 
her fingers. 

The weight, both of the experimenter and the medium, varied 
during the séance to the extent of 15 grams in the former, and 110 
grams in the latter (Fairbank’s scales for medical use). 

In addition to the six pieces of pumice stone prepared for the 
experiments, there chanced to be on the table another specimen 
(LABELLED No. 7 AND ORIGINATING FROM THE LAVA 
BED OF AN EXTINCT VOLCANO NEAR MEXICO CITY) 
which specimen was not intended to be included in the experiment ; 
Dr. Irueste conceived the idea to make a counter experiment, and 
without warning placed said piece in the hands of the medium. She 
thereupon became very agitated, exclaiming that she felt the earth 
quake, and experienced shortness of breath. (2) The object was 
immediately withdrawn, and upon comparison with former experi- 
ments of Dr. Pagenstecher, it developed that identical sensation of 
earthquake, shortness of breath and nervous excitation had been 
observed. 

In conclusion, I will state that during the entire experiment, Dr. 
Pagenstecher, (the experimenter) was unable to observe which par- 
ticular article was handed the medium, on account of having his back 


2. In the weeks previous to this experiment everybody has been greatly 
alarmed by frequent earthquakes, and Mrs. Z. was in particular dread of them. 
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turned at the moment of change of pieces; besides, the hands of the 
medium were kept covered with a large towel. 

As a witness of the above stated facts, I hereby affix my signa- 
ture, this nineteenth day of February, in the year nineteen hundred 
and twenty, A. D., at Mexico City. 


(Sgd.) J. E. Monyaras, M.D., 


Hon. Pres. of 1st Scientific Pan-Am. Congress 
at Chile. 

Gen. Inspector of Public Health of the Republic 
of Mexico. 

Hon. Vice-Pres. of American Association of 
Hygiene. 

President of Section of Hygiene of the Int’l Con- 
gress of Medicine at Rome. 

Hon. Pres. of 1st Latin American Congress at 
Santiago, Chile. 
Hon. Pres. of 2d Latin American Congress at 

Buenos Aires, etc., etc., etc. 


ANNEX NO. 1. 


PROGRAM TO BE COMPLIED WITH BY THE EXPERIMENTER. 
(Submitted to the Delegate from the Medical Society for approval.) 
A. Description of the Objects to be Experimented with. All of 
them of a Porous Consistency: Pumice Stone. 
This material was selected, after long experimentation, as the 
best fitted for the purpose, for reasons which will be expounded at a 
later date when the theory is discussed. 


1. The pieces labelled with Nos. 0 to 0000 are fragments of 
pumice stone, bought at different stores, i. ¢., 
0 In New York many years ago (Parker-Pray). 
00 At the American drug store, Sanborn Bros. (Mexico). 
000 At the Felix Drug Co., imported from Italy (Sicily). 
0000 At the Labadie Drug Co., shipped from Guadalajara, Mex. 


All of these fragments are in their natural state and have not 
undergone any preparation. 


2. Pieces labelled Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 are fragments of one large 
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pumice stone, which was brought to this city from the nearby lake 
Texcoco, (stagnant water). 
Each particular piece has been submitted to a particular treat- 
ment during a period of from three to five weeks, viz. :— 
No. 1—Was submerged in a solution of Tincture of Gentiana 
and Asafetida. 
No. 2—Was enclosed in the case of a large wall clock striking 
the hours and half-hours. 
No. 3—Was submerged in a solution of sugar, and exposed 
during many days to refrigeration. 
No. 4—Was exposed several times to the flames and vapors of 
burning sulphur. 


B. The Program of the Session. 


1. Weigh both the hypnotist and his medium on an insulated 
scale. 


2. Examine the sensorial functions of the different organs of 


the medium (with ammonia, sugar, alcohol, sounding of a gong, and 
a needle). 


3. Experiment with the different objects prepared by the ex- 
perimenter, and note down results obtained by the Commission. 


4. Weigh anew both persons, on the same scale. 
5. Awake the medium. 


C. Set form of Questionnaire. (3) 

1.—Do you see, hear, smell or taste anything? 

2.—What do you see, hear, smell, taste or feel ? 

3.—Tell us all you see, hear, smell, taste or feel. 

4.—Is that all you see, hear, smell, taste or feel? 

5.—Can you tell more precisely what you see, hear, smell, taste or 
feel? 

6.—Do you feel cold, warm, in your fingertips, or what do you feel 
in them? 


7.—Are you tired and nervous, or am I authorized to go on experi- 
menting ? 





3. This identical questionnaire has been resorted to in order to preclude 
any suspicion that certain questions might elicit certain answers; being uni- 


form in every case, it is evident that the answer must correspond exactly to 
what the medium senses. 
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D. Final Comparison. 


Compare the results obtained by the Medical Commission with 
those obtained by Dr. Pagenstecher, (Experiments 36, 46, 47 and 
49), and also with observations made by Dr. L. Viramontes, in the 
session of January 25th, 1920. 


ANNEX NO. 2. 
MINUTES OF THE SESSION OF JANUARY 25, 1920. 


On January 25th, 1920, Messrs. J. E. Monjaras, M.D., repre- 
sentative of the Medical Society, “‘ Pedro Escobedo ”, José Irueste, 
M.D., (acting President of said Society), Rafael Lopez, M.D., 
(Treasurer), and Luis Viramontes, M.D., (Ex-Secretary) gathered 
at the office of Dr. G. Pagenstecher, at his invitation, and with the 
previous consent of the medium, to witness certain experiments and 
attest the veracity of the attending results. 

By unanimous consent, Dr. Viramontes was elected as Acting 
Secretary, in charge of recording the minutes of the proceedings. 
Dr. Irueste began by weighing both the experimenter and his 
medium, with the following result: Dr. Pagenstecher (experi- 
menter), 87 Kilos, 550 gr.; Mrs. M. R. de Z (medium), 86 Kilos, 
150 gr. 

Using the Braid method of hypnotizing, aided by so-called 
“passes ”’, Dr. Pagenstecher, within a few minutes, succeeded in 
placing the medium in a state of deep trance. The witnesses then 
proceeded to test the reactions of the sensorial organs of the medium 
by holding liquid ammonia under her nose, applying salt and sugar 
to her tongue, sounding a gong near her ears and pricking her skin 
several times with a sharp needle. No reaction whatsoever was 
obtained, and the medium, upon being questioned, stated that she 
had experienced no sensations whatever. 

Dr. J. Irueste was chosen to select the articles, from the speci- 
mens displayed, to be placed in the hands of the medium (vide. Pro- 
gram of Experimentizing). 

The article selected for the first experiment was a piece of pumice 
stone, labelled No. 2, which was placed in the hands of the medium, 
who expressed the sensations perceived as follows :— 

“T see at my right a mountain and at my left the huts of Indians. 
I see in front of me turbid water in which are fishes of from twelve 
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to sixteen inches in length. I hear the splash of waves, and, like- 
wise, the tic-toc of a clock, and a far-off sound as of church bells.” 

The next piece selected was labelled “ooo”, with result as. 
follows: 

“‘T see a mountain of volcanic aspect ; men and women are cutting 
stones which are collected in baskets. Tropical vegetation abounds. 
The men wear straw hats and the women a white apron and a black 
waist. It resembles the costume of Tyrolians.” 

The third piece to be examined was labelled No. 4. The result 
was as follows: 

“TI smell the pungent odor of sulphur and I feel the tips of my 
fingers warm, or, rather, burning hot.” 

The fourth piece to be examined was labelled No. 7 (a piece of 
lava proceeding from a neighboring extinct volcano). This experi- 
ment was not included in the series to be held according to the 
program submitted to Dr. Monjaras. The result was as follows :— 

“TI feel earthquakes and am short of breath. I must be very 
high.” 

The fifth experiment was made with an object labelled “ 0000”, 
with result as follows :— 

“T see a big room with a large table, with many books, bottles 
glasses, flasks on it. It looks like a laboratory. A man is parting 
stones on a large table.” 

Next came No. 1, with the following result :-— 

“T smell a very nasty odor, which I cannot describe, (asafetida), 
and also have a very bitter taste in my mouth.” 

Finally came No. 3. The result was as follows :— 

“T have a sweet taste in my mouth, and have an icy-cold sen- 
sation in my finger tips.” 

Before awakening the medium, Dr. Irueste proceeded, at the 
request of Dr. Pagenstecher, to weigh anew both with the following 
result: Dr. Pagenstecher..87 Kilos, 400 gr. Diminution: 150 gr. 

eee e Ree 86 Kilos, 040 gr. ™ 110 gr. 

It is to be noted that the various objects put into contact with 
the medium were voluntarily selected by Dr. Irueste, without any 
interference on the part of Dr. Pagenstecher, who did not even see 
what was about to be experimented with. It is equally to be noted 
that Mrs. Z. had the same identical vision while holding the Nos. 
I, 2, 3, 4, (water, fishes, mountain and huts). 
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The experiment made with No. 7 (lava from an extinct volcano) 
provoked a great nervous excitation and was hurriedly removed 
from her for fear of nervous shock. 

It is further to be noted that at each experiment the medium 
automatically went into a state of catalepsy, which subsided automat- 
ically a short time after the object was withdrawn from her fingers. 
We noted also that while holding ‘the different objects the medium 
always managed to put the tips of all her fingers in contact with the 
specimen, 

After the experimentation had been concluded, the facts as re- 
corded in these minutes, were compared with the results obtained in 
preceding experiments by Messrs. Pagenstecher and Viramontes, 
and proved to be identical. 

These minutes are signed as proof of the veracity of above 
stated facts, by the Special representative, Dr. Jesus E. Monjaras, 
and by Dr. Viramontes, Secretary. 


J. E. MONJARAS. VIRAMONTES. 


IS OCCULTISM NECESSARILY ANTI-SCIENTIFIC? 

The year of 1893 was of unusual importance for Occultism, inas- 
much as it was given a fair chance of a hearing by a prominent 
scientist at the head of the well-known French medical faculty of 
Montpellier. 

“My undertaking of patronizing a paper on ‘Occult Psychic 
Phenomena’, (presented by Dr. Albert Coste), was paramount to 
an Academic revolution, being considered as a bold attempt to 


‘officialize the marvellous’.” These were the words the great. 


French clinical teacher, Professor J. Grasset, used in order to de- 
scribe the impression created in scientific circles by his daring step. 
The Orthodox Church is not the only institution to be charged 
with reckless intolerance—Orthodox Science is quite as ruthless in 
fighting anyone who indulges in adverse opinions on matters already 
classified, judged and labelled by the high priests of Science. Here- 
tics in religious faith were burned at the stake in former centuries 
by the uncompromising Church. Heretics in Science are nowadays 
mercilessly roasted as imposters or as lunatics. Whoever dares 
openly to declare that he is a student of “ Occultism ” is looked upon 


with disdain as a man with a crack in his brain, not worthy to be 
taken seriously. 


— 
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Therefore, it has taken me a long time before I made up my 
mind to lay before the public at large the results of long years of 
hard and earnest study, until the time had come that I believed my- 
self strong enough to stand any rational criticism, or even any as- 
saults of bad will. On the fifth of December, 1919, I took it upon 
myself to appear before the Medical Society, “ Pedro Escobedo ”, of 
this city and to state: 


“ Medical science is mistaken when it claims that it is 
an absolute condition in order to see, to have eyes; that it 
is an absolute condition in order to hear, to have ears ; that 
it is an absolute condition in order to smell, to have a nose, 
and that it is an absolute condition in order to taste, to have 
a tongue! I do claim that our human brain is so marvel- 
lously adapted to receive impressions from the outside 
under special conditions, that our brain centres perceive 
with absolute clearness, visions, sounds, smells and tastes 
even while the terminal receiving apparatus correspond- 
ing to each sense, 1. e., the eyes, the ears, the mucous mem- 
brane of nose and tongue is temporarily cut off and not in 
working condition.” 


Upon the solemn query of the President of said Medical Society, 
as to whether | was unduly joking or speaking in earnest, I stated 
formally that I was not only absolutely in earnest, but that I re- 
quested the favor of having my experiments tested by a member of 
the society. The President of the Medical Society, “ Pedro Esco- 
bedo”’, named as its official representative, Dr. Jesus E. Monjaras, 
considering him to be the best fitted for said investigation on ac- 
count: of his selection as one of the official government delegates ap- 
pointed to represent Mexico in practically every scientific Congress 
held in the last twenty years. 

In consequence, Dr. Monjaras witnessed on the 25th of January, 
1920, accompanied by several members of said Medical Society, a 
series of experiments, the results of which are laid down in an 
official report, a copy of which is attached herewith. In presence of 
the invited physicians, I proceeded to put Mrs. Maria Reyes de Z. 
in the state of deep hypnotic trance, in consequence of which, all 
her senses were entirely blocked, as detailed in the official report of 
the session. I then proceeded to have the tips of her fingers put into 
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contact with several pieces of pumice stone, some of which had been 
artificially submitted to different treatments, while others were left 
in their natural state, and without any preparation. The results ob- 
tained were the following :— 


(1) The medium had plain vision in every one of the six experi- 
ments made. (Clairvoyance by contact.) 


(2) The medium, (while being unaffected by the smell of strong 
liquid ammonia held under her nose), noticed plainly the foul smell 
corresponding to four pieces of pumice stone, brought from the shore 
of a stagnant lake; besides, she noticed plainly the pungent odor of 
sulphur, while holding in her hands the piece of pumice stone ex- 
posed to the fumes of sulphur. (Could be styled as: “ Clairolfac- 
tion ” by contact.) 


(3) The medium, (while insensible to strong prickings with a 
sharp needle), perceived with clearness the sensation of cold, as well 
as of burning heat, while holding the pieces submitted to refriger- 


ation or to burning sulphur flames. (Could be styled as: “ Clairtac- 
tion ” by contact.) 


(4) The medium, (being unable to perceive the taste either of 
sugar or salt put on her tongue), declared positively to have a foul 
taste in her mouth in every instance where she was given a piece of 
pumice stone from the stagnant lake; besides, she announced an 
intense bitter taste, while holding a fragment submitted to a treat- 


ment with Tct. of Gentiana. (Could be styled: “ Clairgustation ” 
by contact.) 


(5) The medium, (being unable to hear the sound of a gong 
struck in the vicinity of her ear, or the strains of a military band, 
accidentally passing by), did perceive distinctly the tic-toc of a clock, 
and even the striking of the clock, while holding a fragment, which 
had been locked up for weeks in the case of a large wall clock. 
(Clairaudience by contact.) 


These assertions seem at first sight to be the offspring of the 
brain of a lunatic, or an imposter; still, they correspond to hard 
facts, which at will can be reproduced. Considering a full-fledged 
scientific experiment as one which yields always identical results, 
known beforehand, when performed under identical conditions, I 
feel myself entitled to claim that my assertions are based upon scien- 
tific proofs. Let us remember that in science nothing ought to be 
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looked upon as impossible (except in mathematical calculations) : 
however absurd my assertions may appear, they rest on facts, and 
we all concede that facts can never be absurd. 

Speaking as I do with facts in hand, I cannot admit theoretical 
discussion about their reality. This is only waste of time anc is-no 
proof in contra. I am quite willing to repeat my experiments, and 
to prove the reality of what I know to be facts, provided the inter- 
ested party comes in representation of some scientific body, and as 
such is authorized to admit in its name, the truth and reality of the 
facts which may be demonstrated to him. 

As a lone controller, without the backing of any Society, 1 would 
be only too glad to receive Sir Oliver Lodge, if he should honor the 
land of sunshine with his visit while in the United States. Mr. 
Lodge would undoubtedly be very interested in witnessing the change 
of weight, not only of myself, but also of my medium, while experi- 
menting. He also would listen with interest to theories I might un- 
close to him about the essence of the fact called in hypnotism, “ Rap- 
port”, viz.: the relation existing between medium and hypnotist. 
Possibly he might explain to me the reasons why the medium feels a 
stronger attraction towards me when I am far off than when I am 
near her. Finally, he would be a crown witness for the fact that the 
“Psychic emanations ” invariably do increase when filtered through 
a red curtain. 

As to how to explain the facts I submit to public knowledge, I 
purposely refrain from offering any theory to my readers, in order 
not to have the facts overlooked, while the theory is being discussed. 

Are these facts, to which I refer, to be looked upon as the real 
proof of the existence of our so-called “ astral senses ”? 

Are they explicable by our already known physical laws? 

Or is it our so-called “ spirit”, freed from its material envelop- 
ment, which enables us to perceive things without need of material 
senses? 

What about the existence of the so-called “ Akhasic Records ” of 
the Occultists as an explanation of this riddle? 

To all of these questions, I will only say that they seem to me to 
be of quite a secondary importance, and with the experience gained 
in my sixty odd years of life, 1 am too much aware of the danger | 
would run into by provoking heated discussions over the theory 
before the facts were fully recognized as such. 
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Therefore, I abstain from presenting any theory: I present facts 
—facts—and only facts! Whoever wishes to see the facts and con- 
vince himself of their reality, for him I wait. 


He may come as a Saulus—but he shall go as a Paulus. 


Dr. G. PAGENSTECHER. 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


February 21, 1920. 


After the receipt of the foregoing documents, a letter was 
sent to Dr. Pagenstecher, from which the following extracts are 
taken in order that his replies to the questions asked may be 
clearly understood. 


March 4, 1920. 
Dr. G. PAGENSTECHER, 


Av. Veracruz 102, Mexico. 
Dear Sir: 


* * * * * ok * * * 


The experiments seem to have been performed with great care and exacti- 
tude, and their authentication is made absolute by the number and character 
of the official witnesses. There is only one objection which I, taking the part 
of advocatus diaboli, could find. I fancy that the resolute skeptic could say 
that the medium, having, it would appear (if I understand the report aright :-— 
I refer particularly to the sentence on page 3 of the minutes about the result 
of previous experiments being identical, and the passage in Dr. Monjaras’s 
report, page 3, about “former experiments”) handled the pieces of pumice 
stone before, may have been able, due to her hyperesthetic condition, to have 
recognized the pieces by feeling their shape. Of course, this would not ex- 
plain success in previous experiments, but these were not witnessed by others, 
or at least you have sent no report of them and of their corroboration. You 
will understand that I do not myself entertain such a theory in earnest, never- 
theless science compels us to consider every possibility, even that of fraud. 


a * * * * * * * * 


May I ask a few questions? 


(1) Was it possible for anyone else to perceive the odor attached to any 
of the objects? Did not the asafetida retain perceptible odor? Or is the 
reliance of the committee upon the fact that “her senses were blocked”? 
There is one difficulty here, at least on the surface. It is possible to block 
the senses to certain objects, while they remain free to function in relation io 
other objects, in hypnosis. Thus I have by suggestion made it impossible for 
a subject to hear the loudest sounds on the street while she was still able to 
hear to a normal degree sounds in the house. And the senses are sometimes 
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hyperesthetic in hypnosis. I am aware that your medium responded nega- 
tively to tests for esthesia in the beginning of the experiments, but that might, 
theoretically, have been the case, and yet a hyperesthesia come in place of the 
anresthesia when the special tests came on. I do not think this was the case, 
but it is better for me to act the part of the friendly critic than for the un- 
friendly one to come later. I just wish to see what reply you would make. 

(2) Was there any relevance to object 2 in the impression of the medium 
about Indian huts, water and fishes? 

(3) Would the experiments succeed equally well with the objécts selected 
and prepared by another, with you ignorant of their nature and history until 
after they had been presented to the medium? 

(4) Have you tried experiments under such conditions? 

It is impracticable, I fear, on account of the expense of sending anyone 
from here, and the difficulty of finding a fit agent of our own near at hand, 
for us to take advantage of your offer. But are not the same gentlemen inter- 
ested enough to continue the experiments, varying the conditions from time to 
time, and keeping the same careful, and perhaps more detailed records? It 
seems to me that the phenomena to which they testify are important and revo- 
lutionary enough to enlist their attention. If not, if I were you I would go on 
with the experiments, introducing such persons of high medical and scientific 
standing as I could induce to attend and simply to attest what occurred. 
While it is well to have a selected and very competent set of men carry on a 
series, there are advantages, too, in having, at least a part of the time, differ- 
ent sets, so as to multiply the strength of the corroborative testimony. 


If your experiments, under the most rigid conditions, particularly guarding 
in some instances against the possibility that the medium could ever have 
handled the same objects before their responses in her consciousness are 
registered before a company of witnesses, continue to bring forth such results 
—and I include the alterations in weight, which accord so nearly with the 
experiments of Dr. Crawford—I have no doubt that we would wish to publish 
them in our Proceedings, providing that they are reported to us as they pro- 
ceed and we are allowed to make suggestions, and to watch the experiments, 
as it were, from afar. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Sincerely yours, 
WALTER F. PRINCE. 


Dr. Pagenstecher’s reply causes certain important particulars 
to stand out more clearly. 


Answers to the objections of a “ Resolute Sceptic ”, on behalf of 
my experiments as detailed in the Program, Minutes and Report 
submitted to the American Society for Psychical Research. 
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1. “ Former Experiments” and “ Preceding Experiments.” 


You have understood perfectly well both the report of Dr. Mon- 
jaras and the Minutes, as “ former experiments ” were indeed con- 
ducted by me on January Ist of 1920, and by Dr. Viramontes on 
January 11th, with exactly the same fragments of pumice stone 
which were submitted to the medium in the crucial test of Janu- 
ary 25th. 

But I will state emphatically that the medium never “ handled ” 
or “ manipulated ” said pieces, either in waking state, nor less in a 
state of trance. It is plainly stated in the “ Minutes”, as well as in 
the “ Report ”, that the pieces were “ placed” in the hands of the 
medium, and later on, that “ while holding the different objects, the 
medium always managed to put the tips of all her fingers in contact 
with them”. The fact is that the pieces were never shown to the 
medium while in waking state, and while in a state of trance, they 
were given to her by the experimenter into the hand next to him, 
whereupon she automatically brought the tips of the fingers of both 
hands into contact with said specimen, holding it in absolute quiet- 
ness. There was no instance of a manipulation or touching of the 
surface of the pieces, but only the aforesaid movement of putting 
the tips of all the fingers in contact with that surface which hap- 
pened to be touched by her when receiving the fragment. 

In addition, I call your attention to the fact repeatedly dwelt 
upon, that at such experiments, the medium went automatically into 
a state of catalepsy, i. e., her fingers, her arms, her legs, in fact the 
whole body went into rigid spasmodic contraction, which precluded 
absolutely any voluntary or involuntary movement of any limb (or 
of any finger), which would naturally be necessary for executing the 
act of “ manipulating ” or “ touching ” the surface of the specimens. 
The vision began after two minutes of cataleptic state. (4) 

Finally, I will say that all specimens were carefully shaped in an 
identical way in order to secure a smooth surface and a size of about 
2” length and 34” square, and, accordingly, almost the same weight. 
As to the reasons why “ former experiments ” were conducted, I 





4. The explanation by Dr. Pagenstecher, that the medium did not feel 
over the pieces of pumice stone handed her, but simply brought the tips of her 
fingers into contact with the surface which they happened to touch, and that 
the fingers remained catalepticaliy fixed, pretty effectually answers ‘the objec- 
tion made in my letter of March 4th, especially as the several pieces proved to 
be practically of the same size and shape.—W. F. P. 
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will say that my object was to fulfill the requirements exacted by 
science, as characteristic of a “ scientific experiment”. According 
to Dr. Grasset’s definition, only those experiments are to be consid- 
ered as “ scientifically conducted”, which “ yield always identical 
results, known beforehand, when conducted under identical circum- 
stances”. Therefore, I had to know beforehand the results in order 
to announce them. The results of my experiment of January Ist 
were submitted to Dr. Monjaras, who compared them with the re- 
sults obtained by Dr. Viramontes on January 11th, and finally with 
those obtained in his presence, on January 25th. As all results were 
in each case exactly the same, and the expected ones, he felt himself 
justified to declare that my experiments had been “ scientifically con- 
ducted ’’, and in consequence, had to be considered as proving facts, 
to his full satisfaction. 


2. “Was it Possible for Anyone Else to Perceive the Odor Attached 
to Any One of the Objects? Did Not the Asafetida Retain a Per- 
ceptible Odor’” 


To answer this question practically, I fancy the best thing is io 
let you be the impartial judge, I therefore have decided to mail to 
you the halves of each of the four specimens. That will prove of 
more satisfaction than any lengthy explanation. Anyhow, I grasp 
the significance of your question, and am ready to answer it in detail. 
Except the piece soaked in asafetida, which retains still a faint odor 
when brought almost in contact with one’s nose, I do not think that 
any of the other pieces show any odor at all. Now, even supposing, 
(without admitting it), that any one of the gentlemen in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the medium did smell the asafetida, do you mean 
to imply that there could be any possibility of telepathic communica- 
tion between him and my medium in deep trance, when not put in 
“rapport ” with him? This is scarcely admissible from a scientific 
viewpoint. (5) 


5. The question asked Dr. Pagenstecher had no reference to telepathy 
from the others present, but to the possibility that the medium herself might 
have detected the odor of asafetida, etc., and subconsciously have identified 
one or more pieces from her recollections of former experiments. 

The pieces of pumice stone sent to the office of the A. S. P. R. proved very 
similar in shape and texture. The odor of asafetida on one of them, though 
enclosed in a small tight box, was then so faint that, although my sense of 
smell is very acute, I do not think I would have detected, even with my nose 
in contact, that asafetida had been used; though, knowing the fact, I thought 
I could detect it faintly —W. F. P. 
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The next question would be, do you think that I was able to smell 
the asafetida at a distance of three feet, and being in rapport with 
the medium, was able to transmit to her telepathic messages, to her 
organ of smell? 

Being myself a believer in the existence of telepathy, I do not 
care to argue that same has, so far, not been scientifically proven, in 
spite of all efforts made by the London Society for Psychical Re- 
search, inasmuch as well-known authorities, such as Grasset (6), 
Moll (7), Richet (8), etc., flatly deny its scientific corroboration ; 
but I do claim that the foul smell the medium perceived in all four 
specimens, 1, 2, 3, 4, (see Report, p. 2) which is absolutely imper- 
ceptible to anyone not in a hypnotic state, could not be transmitted 
telepathically, neither by me nor by any one of the gentlemen present, 
as all of us were unable to perceive same. Or do you notice any 
odor comparable with foul smell of stagnant water, for instance, in 
No. 2, which is the fragment left in its natural state? 

Now as to suppose that the medium could have perceived directly 
the smell on account of the “ hyperzsthetic ” condition of her own 
smelling apparatus, this is out of the question, as immediately pre- 
vious to the experiment, she was unable to perceive the very pungent 
odor of liquid ammonia, held directly under her nose for a while. In 
my various experiments, it was my custom to test now and then, the 
sensorial organs of Mrs. Z. while in.catalepsy, and I invariably found 
them blocked while the experiment was in progress. 


3. “Was There Any Relevance to Object 2 in the Impressions of 
the Medium About Indian Huts, Water, Fishes and Mountain?” 


No. 2 being a fragment of the same pumice stone, cut in four 
parts, all of which were submitted to different treatments, (see 
Program of Experiments) had to give, and did give, the same vision 
as all the rest, Nos. 1, 3, 4, (Indian huts, water, fishes, mountain) as 
plainly stated on page 3. 

The reason why the vision was detailed in full only while de- 
scribing experiment No. 2 (page 1 of Minutes) is that this fragment 
by chance happened to be the first one to be experimented with; 





6. Grasset: “L’Occultisme Hier et Aujourdhui,” 1908, p. 330. 
7. A. Moll: “Der Hypnotismus,” 1907, p. 530. 


8. Chas. Richet: Introduction to Gurney, Myers & Podmore’s “ Phantasms 
of the Living,” p. 8. 
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therefore, everything which the medium perceived had to be set 
forth in detail, 7. ¢., vision and audition, etc. In describing the ex- 
periments with the following specimens, 1, 3, 4, the vision was sup- 
pressed, and only the specific sensation, artificially provoked, was 
taken into consideration, in order to avoid tedious repetition. How- 
ever, on page 3 of the Minutes, it is plainly stated that im all four 
pieces, the visions were alike, (water, fishes, huts and moun- 


tains). (9) 


4. “Would the Experiment Succeed Equally, etc., etc.?” 


Undoubtedly it will always yteld the same results, provided the 


fragments are prepared exactly according to prescription detailed in 
the Program. 


5. “ Have You Tried Experiments Under Such Conditions?” 


No, I have not—but upon your advice I am going to do so, under 
most rigid conditions, in order to cut out any reasonable objection, 
and within six weeks I will let you know the result. (10) 


6. Alterations of Weight. 


This startling phenomenon has been carefully observed and fully 
tested in several experiments, and must be looked upon as fully 
proven and an absolute reality. 


June 8/19 Medium lost 120 gr. Hypnotizer 

June 13/19 Medium lost 140 gr. Hypnotizer 100 gr. 
June 15/19 Medium lost 140 gr. Hypnotizer 200 gr. 
Jan. 11/20 Medium lost 100 gr. Hypnotizer 160 gr. 
Jan. 25/20 Medium lost 110 gr. Hypnotizer 150 gr. 


7. Last But Not Least. 


Considering that I was standing at a distance of three feet, with 
my back turned to the medium, while the pieces were changed, and a 
towel put on her hands by Dr. Irueste, without knowing which was 


9. It is quite true that the facts had been plainly stated, but I had over- 
looked the passage at the time of writing the letter of March 4.—W. F. P. 
10. The renewal of the experiments was deferred, but it is learned from 


a later letter that ei have been begun to undertake them in a more ex- 
tensive fashion.—W. F. P. 
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the particular piece to be handed to her, and even admitting that the 
slight odor of asafetida, or even the imperceptible odor of sulphur, 
or the “ foul smell”, was perceived by me and transmitted telepath- 
ically to the medium, while in rapport with her, what about the sensa- 
tion of heat and cold so positively felt by Mrs. Z. in the tips of her 
fingers, while holding No. 3 and No. 4, the atmospheric temperature 
of the room being about 70° F. 

Does not this single fact prohibit any possibility of telepathic 
transmission, and does it not on the contrary, lead directly to the 
conclusion that all our sensorial perceptions as light, sound, smell 
and even the sensation of cold and heat, are due to vibrations of 
different amplitude, length and rapidity, which are perceived in this 
case by the original organ of sense, (11) (the ectoderm), and car- 
ried through channels hitherto unknown to science, into the per- 
ceptive brain centres? 

Therefore, I CONCLUDE: The sensorial perceptions of Mrs. 
Z., in a state of deep trance, with her terminal receiving organs ab- 
solutely cut off, have nothing to do with Telepathy, but must be 
looked upon as centripetal transmissions of the external impacts 
received by the exterior tegument to the perceiving brain centres by 
the way of nervous channels, hitherto unknown to science, though 
existing since the earliest generations, (before the development of 
specific organs, as eye, ear, nose, tongue had taken place), and of 
which scientific remnants are still to be found occasionally in highly 
sensitive mediums, such as Mrs. Z. 


Very affectionately yours, 
“ RESOLUTE BELIEVER”, 
(Sgd:) Dr. PAGENSTECHER. 
Vice-Pres., President and Hon. Pres. of the 
lst, 2d and 3d Pan-American Medical Con- 
gress of Mexico City, San Luis Potosi and 
Guadalajara, Mex. 
Mexico City, 16 March, 1920. 





11. Embryology shows that the skin, prone of the ectoderm, was origi- 
nally the only perceiving organ for all of our SEVEN different senses; but 
nowadays it retains only the functions of three, i. e., of pain, pressure and 
temperature, (cold and heat), while the perception of light, sounds, taste and 
smell is performed by the so-called specific organs, (eye, ear, tongue and 
nose). 
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Happening to have the honor of acquaintance with the Hon. 
José Castellot, of Mexico, a member of the Society visiting New 
York, it occurred to me that he might know one or more of the 
physicians who appear in the foregoing documents. Though their 
official standing was already beyond question, still the opinion of 
Sr. Castellot, former Governor of the State of Campeche, Federal 
Senator for fourteen years and President of the Senate four 
times, and ex-Special Ambassador to the Court of Norway, etc., 
would be worth having. 


He thus replied to a letter addressed to him: 


377 Broadway, New York, March 11, 1920. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PsyCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Dear Sirs: 


Complying with your request, I am pleased to state that I have 
a high opinion of the social standing and good reputation of Messrs. 
the Doctors J. E. Monjaras and G. Pagenstecher, having known them 
for many years in private and social life. 


I also beg to inform you that I have obtained, through reliable 
friends of mine, very good reports about the good standing and repu- 
tation of the Doctors José Irueste, Rafael Lopez and Luis Vira- 
montes, whom I had not the pleasure of knowing personally, while 
in Mexico. 

With my best regards, believe me, 


Cordially yours, 
Jose CasTELLOT. 


It is hoped that the experiments with Madame Z. will be re- 
peated again and again, with various objects, the history of some 
of which are known in detail, and under varying conditions, all 
carefully recorded. The greater part of the tests before com- 
mittees should be with objects not previously used in experiments 
with the medium, to shut out the suspicion of subconscious mem- 
ory of the shape of the objects. Part should be with objects pre- 
sented by other persons than Dr. Pagenstecher himself. In some 
experiments objects normally indistinguishable by shape, odor, 
etc., but with differing histories, should be employed. “ Psycho- 
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metrical ’’ experiments with other persons have sometimes re- 
sulted in the medium stating many facts unrelated to the physical 
properties of the object placed in her hands—facts perhaps re- 
garding the characteristics and history of the person who had 
owned it. 

What we want is facts, facts, and yet more facts. It really is 
not of much use to propound theories until facts of every kind 
within the scope of the species of phenomena have accumulated 
and been tested from every angle and subjected to the most 
searching analysis. Personally, I am not impressed with the ex- 
planation from physical vibrations. It surely is not intelligible 
that these vibrations from pieces of pumice stone could convey a 
picture of Indian huts, mountain, water and fishes. It is true that 
it is not shown that there was any such scene in the vicinity of the 
source of the pumice stone. But I have had parallel pictures re- 
sult from a psychic handling objects, which were true to an extent 


which made chance incredible. Do vibrations see, and have they 
memories ? 


But I do not wish to go on and seem to argue the point. Nor, 
in the essay with which this article ends, is Dr. Pagenstecher at 
all dogmatic. He has pondered deeply upon the phenomena of 
Madame Z. and states his tentative views, so far as he has arrived 
at any. The essay is translated from the Spanish, and first ap- 
peared in “El Observador Medico”, organo de la Sociedad 
Medica “‘ Pedro Escobedo,” published in Mexico City, issue of 


March 5, 1920. It shows much research and is well worth 
reading. 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


Being imbued with the well-grounded trepidation of finding my- 
self challenged with the derisive cry of old, outgrowth of surprise 
and wonder, “ Is Saul also among the prophets?” I gave to the Sec- 
retary of this Society as the title of my paper, only “ Science and 
Psychic Phenomena”, thus avoiding that béte noir of Science the 
“occult”, which, to those priding themselves on being considered 
scientific, is synonymous with superstition and charlatanism. 


Alas, the Holy Roman Catholic Church is not the only one guilty 
of intolerance against its backsliders—unfortunately, and with detri- 
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ment to its own interests, Science in its present state has adopted the 
same deplorable prerogative of condemning all those of its adherents 
who chance to stray from the beaten path of materialism. Her de- 
linquent sons are persecuted with the same relentless zeal as were 
those apostates from the Mother Church. 


William Crookes, the eminent English physicist (inventor of the 
Crookes tube, producer of X-rays, one of the luminaries of the Royal 
Society of London) was forced to witness the repudiation by the 
same Society, which had previously lauded him, of his researches, in 
which he advocated, with a praiseworthy conviction the theory that 
certain phenomena, by him styled “ psychic” (in that they were pro- 
duced by the volition of a medium without the aid of physical or ma- 
terial forces) were of indisputable reality. 


Prof. Lombroso, of international repute, was exposed to being 
considered of unbalanced mind, from the moment in which he pub- 
licly declared his belief that there was much truth in the material- 
ization effected by the celebrated Eusapia Palladino. 


Charles Richet, the well-known physiologist of the University of 
Paris, and Fellow of the Academy of Medicine, was constrained to 
make reservations with respect to his researches in occultism, upon 
observing a certain opprobrium cast upon his scientific standing. 


But why dwell upon the countless martyrs to Science and the 
reigning ideas of the epoch? In all ages, a Columbus, a Galileo and 
a Volta will invariably meet with bitter opposition, for it is a trait of 
human nature to reward with ingratitude and contumely its most 
conspicuous benefactors. 


Nothing, therefore, would be more natural than that I should 
avoid as a matter of precaution any word tending to reflect against 
me. I trust, however, that I shall not meet with the fate of Prof. 
Richet, or still less find myself the recipient of a gift from this Hon- 
orable Medical Society, consisting of a beautiful bottle of chloro- 
form, which should be applied according to Professor William Ostler, 
of Johns Hopkins University fame, considering that every sexa- 
genarian ought to be put out of this world before committing the 
blunder of showing symptoms of softening of the brain. The only 
circumstance which consoles me to a certain degree is the well-known 
fact that Prof. Osler modified his former opinion when the time 
came for discussion as to whether he, himself, should be considered 
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as a worthy candidate for said bottle so vehemently prescribed in his 
younger days for other people’s use. (12) 

This reluctance of scientific men to discuss occult things has been 
severely condemned as unscientific by the eminent Professor of 
Montpellier School of Medicine, G. Grasset, when he dared to ap- 
prove and sustain before said medical faculty, the thesis of Dr. 
Alberto Coste on “ Psychic Occult Phenomena”: “ My under- 
taking of patronizing such a paper was paramount to a university 
revolution, being considered as a bold attempt to ‘ officialize the 
marvellous.’ ” 

But, fortunately, he was riot left alone in the arena to bear the 
brunt of the attack, as other renowned authorities came to his aid, 
among whom was a conspicuous member of the illustrious French 
Academy, who did not fear to “ scorch his ‘ green palms’ by public 
praise of the latest work of Grasset, L’Occultisme de Hier et 
d’Aujourdhui”’. This brave champion of Grasset was Emile Faguet, 
who thus exposed himself to be considered as a fit candidate for the 
aforesaid vial of chloroform. 

Having had the temerity to broach such a tabu subject as psychic 
phenomena before this esteemed Society, with the reservation of 
adding at the last moment the term “ occult”, I do not hesitate to 
marshall these two authorities to my support with the end in view of 
giving greater weight to my words and credence to my observations. 

“ Since Science is Science”, says E. Faguet, in his introduction 
to Grasset’s book, “ it is nothing else than the methodical conquest of 
the ‘ unexplained ’ considered by ignorant multitudes as inexplicable, 
and hence, as ‘marvellous’. At every one of its painstaking con- 
quests, Science throws one piece of the ‘ unexplained’ into the do- 
main of the already explained, depriving it, consequently, of its 
‘marvellous’ character. A recognized fact may be looked upon as 
astounding, but being positive it will forcibly have one day its scien- 
tific explanation. 

“Real Science, therefore, travels from the ‘ Explained’ to the 





12. It is one of the ironies of human affairs that a great many persons 
remember the name of William Osler, one of the greatest physicians of our 
age and occupant during the last years of his life of a distinguished chair in 
the University of Oxford, solely because they think that he seriously recom- 
mended that all men should be chloroformed after reaching a certain age. 
This misapprehension is founded upon a joking remark which Dr. Osler made 
in an after-dinner address. Dr. Pagenstecher is simply employing the remark 
for a little humor of his own.—W. F. P 
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‘Unexplained ’: whatever is behind us is the known, the acquired, 
the scientific ; whatever is before us is the pre-scientific, the unknown 
which possibly will be converted tomorrow into the known, into the 
scientific, and I think nothing has more title for a scientific investi- 
gation than whatever is not yet scientific. Therefore, it must be 
looked upon as a gross error to proscribe the study of things meta- 
physical; on the contrary, it is only natural that we should try to 
explain a little of the unexplained, basing upon the already known, 
so we may add a small fragment of the ‘ unknown’ to the already 
‘known’ with the practical result that Science has made one step 
forward.” 

With this sane and eminently scientific criterion as a frontispiece, 
the book of Grasset, “ L’Occultisme de Hier et d’Aujourhui ”, has 
made its triumphant entry into the world of these searchers after 
truth, who, despite the fogs of distrust which envelope us and the 
enemies who harrass us, work on in the uncharted regions of the 
unknown, content with the sublime confidence that we, too, shall 
come to be recognized as laborers in the vineyard of Science, and 
hailed at last as the pioneers who forced the first breach in the walls 
of occultism. “ Occultism is the promised land of Science”, said 
Grasset in this great book, “and on invading this land, the occult 
will be ‘ disocculted’ and seen to be scientific.” With these words 
blazoned on my banner I will now state briefly some of the many 
experiments which I have undertaken during the last three years, 
with the earnest desire of helping with my grain of sand the ad- 
vancement of Science. 

When I declared before the members of the Medical Society, 
“ Pedro Escobedo ”’, at the session of December fifth, 1919, that it is 
not an absolute necessity to have eyes in order to see, nor to have 
ears in order to hear, nor to have a nose in order to smell, nor a 
tongue in order to taste, I am sure that in the first moments, I evoked 
among my listeners a discreet smile tempered with a touch of awe, 
and I should not wonder if in that moment, there were some who 
considered me a ripe subject for the insane asylum—of course with 
corresponding compassion. But the fact is that on the 25th of Janu- 
ary, 1920, the delegate named by the Society, at my request, our 
reputable colleague, Dr. J. E. Monjaras, had ample opportunity to 
corroborate the veracity of my assertions, and he corroborated same 
to my greater satisfaction, in the presence of members of the Society, 
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Drs. J. Irueste, Rafael Lopez and Luis Viramontes, as stated in the 
corresponding minutes. 

To avoid boring my listeners, I will not go into the details of my 
experiments, however interesting they may be, but will limit myself 
to reproducing verbatim the resumé of the report rendered the So- 
ciety by Dr. Monjaras, as follows :— 


“It is a fact duly established, that Mrs. Z., while in deep 
trance, and while all her senses were blocked, was, never- 
theless, able to perceive SENSATIONS OF VISION, 
SMELL, TASTE, HEARING and TEMPERATURE, 
corresponding in each instance to the potential result, ac- 
cording to the label and former experiments. 

“T affirm that upon every occasion when an object was 
handed to the medium, she automatically lapsed into a state 
of catalepsy which disappeared also automatically, when the 
object was removed from her fingers. 

“ The weight, both of the experimenter and the medium, 
varied during the séance to the extent of 150 grams in the 
former, and 110 grams in the latter, (Fairbank’s scales for 
medical use). 

* * * * * * * 

“In conclusion, I will state that during the entire experi- 
ment, Dr. Pagenstecher, (the experimenter) was unable to 
observe which particular article was handed to the medium, 
on account of having his back turned at the moment of 
change of pieces; besides, the hands of the medium were 
kept covered with a large towel.” 


Gentlemen, in view of this confirmative assertion, there is no 
alternative save to admit the reality of these wonderful phenomena. 
We must not forget the sentient words of Emile Faguet to the effect 
that a deed may be surprising, difficult of explanation, and may even 
appear in direct contradiction to the laws of physics, which are today 
accepted as positive, but it is inadmissible to say that it is impossible, 
on the grounds of merely theoretical deduction. A fact is not to be 
argued. I/t is, or it is not. This is a vital point, and the phenomena 
presented by me have been acknowledged by those who witnessed 
them as real and positive, and with this premise I am satisfied. 

It may be of passing interest to know the method of procedure 
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which Prof. Grasset advises to be followed in undertaking the study 
of occult phenomena, and the classification he proposes for these 
phenomena : 

“We have to distinguish between three different physical 
phenomena : 

1. There are positive and sufficiently explained facts which must 
be looked upon as belonging to the domain of Science (suggestion, 
hypnotism, the unconscious movement of the persons performing the 
turning of tables, and the unconscious memory in hypnotic state). 

2. There are occult psychical phenomena which very likely will 
be “ disocculted ” (word coined by Grasset) very soon by proving 
their real existence even when their explanation might be for the 
moment impossible (mental suggestion while in trance, clairvoyance, 
movement of objects without contact). 

3. There are finally psychical phenomena which are very far 
from being proved as really existing (telepathy, presentiments and 
materialization ). 

With reference to the phenomena called telepathy, of which I 
made mention on the fifth of December, 1919, I believe it pertinent 
to assert in passing that up to the present, no authority on this sub- 
ject accepts its existence as scientifically proven, neither Grasset, 
Richet, Bernheim nor Moll, and in order to appreciate the great value 
of this negative ruling, we must consider, for instance, that Dr. Moll 
made a study of over 1400 pamphlets before giving his opinion. For 
the benefit of those interested in the subject, I will now state the 
meaning of telepathy in accordance with the definition of its coiner, 
Mr. Myers, of London, to-wit : 

“Telepathy is the ability of one mind to impress or to be im- 
pressed by another mind, otherwise than through the recognized 
channels of sense.” 

I quote this authentic definition as I believe that in the course of 
my experiments I have found the way scientifically to prove the 
existence of telepathy, in case the proofs so far produced really need 
more backing. 

To revert to the classification of Grasset, it is worth while to 
mention that this author points out among those occult phenomena 
which are about to be “ disocculted ”, (that is to say, demonstrated 
as real and not imaginary) those which are grouped under the head 
of “CLAIRVOYANCE”, and it is precisely this sort of psychic 
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phenomena that I have demonstrated as real and positive to Dr. 
Monjaras, delegate of this Society, as detailed in the Minutes. 

These transcendental facts having been proven, there naturally 
arises the question: How and by what means has the brain of the 
medium been able to perceive not only visual, but also auditive, ol- 
factory, gustative and tactile sensations, in spite of having her term- 
inal apparatus of reception completely blocked while in a state of 
catalepsy ? 

To this very delicate question, I am determined to answer posi- 
tively that the proved fact of having obtained, in my experiments, 
cerebral sensations in a person whose specific sensorial organs were 
entirely blocked authorizes me to declare that up to this day, Science 
has been committing the error of believing that the cerebral per- 
ceptive organs DID RECEIVE THEIR IMPRESSIONS EX- 
CLUSIVELY THROUGH THE CHANNELS OF THE SO- 
CALLED SPECIFIC SENSES: MY EXPERIMENTS PROVE 
WITHOUT LEAVING ROOM FOR DOUBT, THAT BESIDES 
THE AFORESAID CENTRIPETAL CHANNELS STARTING 
FROM SAID SPECIFIC ORGANS, AS EYES, NOSE, EARS 
AND TONGUE, THERE ARE EXISTING OTHER CHAN- 
NELS OF COMMUNICATION WHICH START FROM THE 
EXTERIOR TEGUMENT AND REACH THE CEREBRAL 
CENTRES IN ANALOGY WITH SHORT CIRCUITS. 

In support of my opinion based on facts by me disocculted, I am 
allowing myself the liberty of translating from the last treatise of 
the celebrated physiologist of the University of Leipsic, the follow- 
ing consideration : 

(W. Wundt: Treatise of Physiology, 1918, p. 46.) 

“The physiological development of the embryo makes it appear 
probable that the differentiation of the various sensorial systems did 
occur in the long run of the evolution of the species. The external 
tegument is the common sensorial organ for all our perceptions (13) 
while our so-called specific organs as ear, eyes, nose and tongue are 
to be looked upon as differentiations of said external tegument. 

“We have therefore the right to suppose that the sensorial chan- 
nels corresponding to said specific organs proceed equally from the 





13. It is known to science that the specific organs of perception (eyes, 
ears, nose and tongue), as well as the nervous centres (brain and medulla) 


proceed from the ectoderm, which associates itself in their formation with 
the mesoderm. 
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primitive organ (14), the skin which exercises still in our day the 
combined functions of the touch, sensibility and temperature. 

“It is to be supposed that in lower species the specific organs may 
have close affinity between themselves.” 

What the Professor of Leipsic considers as very probable, I be- 
lieve I have demonstrated as positive facts, in the experiments which 
are the subject of this article, and it is only necessary to add the 
following consideration in order to give my opinion a concise 
clearness. 

Once the human race was endowed in the course of its evolution 
with the specific organs, with a direct communication (very prob- 
ably much shorter) with the cerebral centres of perception, there 
followed a general disuse of the original lines of communication 
(which were probably more complicated) which proceeded from the 
exterior tegument and which gradually atrophied, precisely from lack 
of use, this happening generally with the human race. But a few 
exceptionally hypersensitive humans have preserved in a useful state 
these original lines of communication directly from the external 
tegument to the cerebrum, and these faculties through methodical 
and scientific training have been able to develop to such a degree as 
to allow a scientific demonstration of the still-existing lines of origi- 
nal communication. This is the explanation in the case of the 
medium, Mrs. Z. 

As regards the explanation of the intricate mechanism through 
which this phenomenon (until now ignored), is performed, I adhere 
in the strictest manner to the opinion of Grasset: 

“In studying the occult phenomena, it is necessary before all, to 
separate at present, the discussion of real, solid facts from the merely 
theoretical. When the existence of a fact has been positively proved, 
it will be an easy matter to find the theory of its explanation ; mean- 
while, until this is accomplished, there is not the slightest benefit to be 
gained in discussing theories, nor will they be missed.” 

Having made this confession of faith, I shall limit myself to pro- 
pose with due right as claimant to the title of inventor, the following 
idea to those future experimenters, who are better qualified than I, 
in physics and physiology. 

MAY NOT ALL OUR SENSORIAL IMPRESSIONS, BE 


14. Until today, no specific organs have been found, in spite of all re- 
searches, which transmit the perception of cold, heat and pain. (Wundt, p. 47.) 
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THEY CONDUCTED TO THE CEREBRAL CENTRES 
THROUGH THE SO-CALLED SPECIFIC ORGANS, OR BY 
MEANS OF TACTATION, BE DUE EXCLUSIVELY TO VI- 
BRATIONS? SINCE VIBRATIONS BELONG ESSEN- 
TIALLY TO THE DOMAIN OF PHYSICS, THERE SEEMS 
TO BE NO ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO EXPLAIN THEIR 
ORIGIN THROUGH THE ACTION OF DISEMBODIED BE- 
INGS—NOR WILL IT BE EASY TO EXCLUDE SUCH 
ACTION. FUTURE STUDIES AND EXPERIMENTS WILL 
POSSIBLY TELL US THE TRUTH. 


Dr. G. PAGENSTECHER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Future Life in the Light of Modern Inquiry, by CANoN SAMUEL Mc- 
Comps, D.D., co-author of “ Religion and Medicine.” Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1919. pp. 240. 


It would be hard to find, for average beginners in Psychical Research, a 
better general introduction to the subject. For the reader soon finds himself 
in the proper atmosphere of approach to what lies behind and before in the 
path of investigation. There is a summary of the results of such examination 
as has hitherto been made of human nature as it appears and functions in this 
earthly scene from birth to death; of the various moral verdicts, sometimes 
as mutually contradictory as the mental conclusions at which man has arrived 
in the process of his experience; and of the surmises, the hopes and fears as 
to continuance in another world, by which man has been alternately cheered 


and troubled when facing the inevitable dissolution of what we call the body 
and the soul. 


Then there is a condensed and careful statement of what Jesus Christ 
stood for, and has accomplished in human history by his contribution to the 
evidence of man’s survival as a sheer matter of fact, and to the consequent 
nature of man’s personal responsibility. Thereupon the contrast is drawn 
between the general state of mind that confronted Christ while he was on 


earth and the state of mind of Christians and of mankind generally in our 
time. 


Then the author passes to the question whether communication between 
the living and the so-called dead is, not only possible, but actual and desirable 
now: whether, all things considered, it is not probable that the same Divine 
Providence which “in the fulness of the times ” brought Christ into the world, 
would not also “in these last days” afford to mankind fresh and wider evi- 
dence, supplementary to the other; and that He would, now as then, at least 
to “chosen witnesses,” encourage the practice of such communication for the 
enlightenment of men. 


For Canon McComb points out that the original appeal of Christ was to a 
peculiar type of human mentality and to a narrow range of human experience; 
and that “by our different relations in time to the historic facts our spiritual 
relations cannot but be affected. . . . The first Christians were visited by 
a wonderful and soul-transforming experience, a vision of the Son of Man 
risen from the dead; we, in this far different age, with minds prepossessed 
with a philosophical or scientific world-view, must grope our way back to the 
great event amid manifold historical, critical and psychological difficulties. 
; The argument from resurrection to immortality as developed by Paul 
is concerned only with those who have identified themselves in thought and 
life with Jesus Christ. . . . It is increasingly difficult to force belief by 
coercive authority on minds touched by the modern spirit. . One au- 
thentic (modern) instance of a traveler returned from the land of spirits 
would outweigh a thousand speculative arguments which seem weak as gossa- 
mer threads to the soul face to face with death and the unknown. The be- 
liever in the Christian story holds that in one signal instance the everlasting 
silence has been broken, and his faith in immortality wins thereby an intensity 
and a clearness which would otherwise be impossible. But how about non- 
Christians, devout Jews, and Buddhists?” (Compare pp. 32, 130-133, 145.) 
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The remainder of the book is occupied with “The Argument from Re- 
search,” and “Specimens of the evidence supplied by Psychical Research.” 
Under the former head the telepathic hypothesis is discussed, after a brief 
reference to the supposed triviality of most of the messages, and, on the other 
hand, to “the inspirational utterances with which spiritistic literature 
abounds.” It is pointed out that if there be telepathy between the denizens of 
earth there is no sufficient reason to exclude the possibility of it between them 
and others who have passed on; and secondly, that the fatal weakness of this 
hypothesis, as employed by some skeptics of human survival, is that they 
“ascribe to telepathy a selective power which no experiments or spontaneous 
phenomena reveal.” 

Then follows a terse presentation of the results of the spiritistic hypothesis, 
closing with the declaration that at the very least we must acknowledge that 
up to the present time the more probable of the two hypotheses is the spirit- 
istic. It is also urged that, unlike Spiritualism with which it is by some so 
obstinately confounded, spiritism is not a religion. 

As specimens of the evidence, these are dwelt on: that presented by the 
Rt. Hon. Gerald W. Balfour, entitled “ The Ear of Dionysius”; and the St. 
Paul cross-correspondences through Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Holland and Mrs. Ver- 
rall, with Sir Oliver Lodge and Mr. Piddington intervening. These are from 
the Proceedings of the English S. P. R. Thirdly, from the Proceedings of 
the American S. P. R. there is a condensed but thorough summary of Dr. 
Walter F. Prince’s amazing and impressive account of Doris Fischer. Here, 
too, there were notable cross-correspondences, especially when Dr. Hyslop 
intervened with his trained psychic, Mrs: Chenoweth. It was by this case, and 
its demonstration of Dr. Waiter F. Prince’s extraordinary faculties of obser- 
vation, and his patience as in a clinic, that Dr. Hyslop and Dr. Prince were 
brought into the close co-operation which has been of such lasting benefit to 
the cause of Psychical Research. 

After another and brief “ Narrative of Spirit Return,” and an extract 
from Mr. J. Arthur Hill’s book, “ Man is a Spirit,” giving a case of “ The 
Experience of Dying,” Canon McComb concludes with a chapter on “ The 
Practical Value of Belief in Immortality” at the present time, as against the 
specious maxim, “ One world at a time.” 

It is worth remarking, as one merit of this book, that the author does not 
force his points. Nor does he bring himself forward as an investigator, though 
that might have been done with advantage if there were not special reasons to 
the contrary, which there are in so many instances where personal experiences 
must, at least for many years, be treated as sacred. Only by reading between 
the lines (as on page 185, where he speaks as an eye-witness of Dr. Hyslop’s 
behavior at a séance), is the reader allowed by the author to surmise that he 
has ever made direct ‘personal experiments of his own with psychics—which 
experiments are, by the common confession of experts, the best way to induce 
conviction in those who are able to make them. At any rate it is not without 
significance that the author, after saying that “it is generally agreed that the 
most convincing items are too intimate to print,” goes on to quote (p. 157) a 
remark of Mr. Henry Holt in a private letter to him: “ Nature seems to have 
strengthened the partition between this plane and the next by making the 
strongest evidences that death is only a partition so intimate that those ex- 
periencing them cannot tell of them.” “Nor should it be overlooked that one 
of the most convincing points of the evidence is the play of personality (even 
over the telephone, and between the living, this is so here and now) in what 
purport to be communications from one’s departed friends. Such personal 
touches cannot be had at second hand with the same significance. You and 
your friend are too intimate for a stranger to intermeddle without weakening 
the impression. Tennyson, in /n Memoriam, may have had this in mind when, 


alluding to St. Luke’s reticence about the risen Lazarus, the poet wrote 
wistfully : 
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“but something sealed 
The lips of the evangelist.” 


A few improvements suggest themselves, for which the author will doubt- 
less thank the critic. I suggest the following: 

The references in the Index should be more numerous and fuller. 

Here and there in one chapter the tone, and sometimes even the statement 
of the subject, is so different from a passage in another chapter as to suggest 
that they were written at widely separated periods. 

Occasionally the form of statement is too sweeping. For example, on p. 
153 it is said that Psychical Research “ throws no light on the occupations of 
surviving personalities” (italics mine). But this is hardly fair to the author’s 
own presentation of the “ Ear of Dionysius” case; of “The St. Paul Cross- 
Correspondence”; of “ The Hope, Star, and Browning Correspondence”; and 
of “ The Doris Fischer Case.” In each of these instances at least one phase of 
the present occupation of those who purport to be departed spirits is made 
manifest by their very effort to communicate and by what they have to say. 

In general, however, as I said at the outset, I know of no better introduc- 
tion to the whole subje€t than this. In sum the author’s attitude is well indi- 
cated by his quotation (p. 145) from Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s Aids to 
Reflection: 

“He who begins by loving Christianity better than Truth will proceed by 
loving his own Sect or Church better than Christianity, and ae in loving 
himself better than all.” 


GrorcE WiL11AM DoucLas. 


The Meeting of the Spheres: Or Letters from Doctor Coulter. Edited by 
CxHartorre G. Herpsine. Brentano’s. New York, 1919. pp. 317. 


Mrs. Herbine does not state all the facts about this work. While she is 
the “editor” she is also the author of it as a medium. The Dr. Coulter men- 
tioned is her control. Mrs. Herbine, according to reports, excited a good deal 
of interest in Paris some years ago and for years practised mediumship in 
Indianapolis. The present work shows no traces of the phenomena mani- 
fested within my knowledge. The present work is simply the non-evidential 
material of the control on various subjects. There is no verification of what 
he says. The chapter on “obsession” is nearer reincarnation, tho it is not 
that as usually understood, but it is evidently a piece of pure fiction, whether 
conscious or unconscious on the part of Mrs. Herbine. We have no evidence 
~- Dr. Coulter is anything more than a secondary personality of Mrs. 

erbine. 

Some idea of the conceptions scattered throughout the book or making up 
its main contents may be seen in the following quotations: “ Time and space 
are forms of thought.” So far so good. The Kantian would agree with that, 
if nothing more were said. But the “editor” adds: “ And thoughts, to ex- 
press themselves, may become things.” Connect that with the first statement 
as the “editor” does and Kantian ideas are no longer there. We cannot form 
the slightest conception of what this first sentence means. Immediately we 
are told that “to grasp this, we must understand the ether and its many in- 
habitants.” Very far from Kant again and indeed in a realm that no one can 
grasp at all. But this is the kind of thing that we are going to be fed on in 
the near future as the literature of spirits. On the next page the “editor ” 
says: “ Time and space, I have already said, are thought.” Perhaps we have 
gotten back to what Kant meant now, tho his followers would dispute it. If 
we have, however, I think most of us would have to cast Kant and the 
“editor” overboard. 

But there is no use to go through the work. It contains nothing that is 
verifiable or intelligible and yet is the kind of thing that untrained minds will 
perhaps delve in much to their confusion.—J. H. H. 
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The War and the Prophets, by Herpert TuHurston, S.J. P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York, 1915. pp. 190. 


This highly commendable book deals with several classes of alleged 
prophecies: (1) Such as expressly relate to the Great War, notably that of 
“Brother Johannes” and the astrological predictions of Zadkiel. (2) Those 
that have been interpreted as reaching as far in their application as the conflict 
which began in 1914, perhaps impinging upon it in only a paragraph or two, of 
which the prophecy of “Orval” is an example. (3) Old reputed predictions, 
the materials of which have been more or less tributary to “ prophecies” of 
the first two classes, particularly the “ Prophecy of St. Malachy”. (4) Mis- 
cellaneous “ Prophecies” such as those of Mother Shipton and Nostradamus, 
mostly of old date, and quite unrelated to the war just closed. 

Every man has his biases, that is, his mental inclinations and tendencies ; 
the best that any man can do in dealing with a concrete case is to adhere to a 
scientific procedure and observe the laws of evidence whether in so doing his 
biases are comfortable or suffer. This Mr. Thurston has admirably succeeded 
in doing. A Roman Catholic and a member of the Jesuit Society, he found 
himself confronted by the facts that the “ Prophecy of St. Malachy” was 
treated with serious respect by The Catholic Encyclopedia, that many of the 
prophecies were uttered by or ascribed to ecclesiastics and members of relig- 
ious orders of his own faith and that some had been from time to time pub- 
lished with express episcopal approval. Nevertheless his critical analysis 
proceeds without visible embarrassment and the effect is with few exceptions 
destructive to the claims of the various alleged prophecies. 

Deliberate fraud is found to underlie some of these. The “ Brother Jo- 
hannes Prophecy,” which has been widely circulated, with many signs of 
credulous approval, is one of this sort. It would have been very remarkable 
indeed 4f genuine, since it purports to date from about the year 1600, yet 
recognizably describes Wilhelm II. and the opening events of the Great War. 
But at a certain point the “ predictions” cease to be accurate, and that is at 
the exact point when the document first saw the light, September, 1914. There 
is absolutely no verification of its previous existence except the word of its 
discoverer, “ M. Péladan, who is described as a medley of Richard Wagner, 
Cagliostro and Madam Blavatsky rolled into one.” 

The forged prophecies bear two marks in common. The date of the as- 
serted origin is without any satisfactory evidence, and whatever predictions 
they venture applying to periods subsequent to the earliest authenticated date 
of appearance are in sharp contrast with those which are of earlier applica- 
tion. Thus, the ‘“ Prophecy of St. Malachy,” a collection of Latin mottoes, 
claiming to be successively prophetic of the careers of the Popes, is supposed 
to date from the twelfth century, but there is “not one scrap of evidence” 
that the document had any existence prior to its publication by Wion, a Bene- 
dictine monk, in 1595. “ Down to this epoch the mottoes without an excep- 
tion fit their subjects accurately. . . . After that date their interpretation 
becomes practically hopeless.” 

Examples are given of another species of vaticination, into which no con- 
scious fraud palpably enters, but generally consisting of utterances as am- 
biguous as those of certain dubious Oracles of antiquity, out of which the 
determined-to-believe can twist interpretations quite awesome to themselves, 
but unconvincing to the “tough-minded.” Our attention is called to “ Voix 
Prophetiques,” a big collection of such matter, compiled by one Abbé Curicque, 
which passed through many editions. 

We find represented, also, an intermediate class, in which the predictions 
were not set down at the time they were made, but passed from mouth to 
mouth for so many years that there remains no certainty what was originally 
uttered, and a not necessarily guilty reshaping to suit events is more than 
probable. 


Nevertheless Mr. Thurston does not go to the other extreme, and, escap- 
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ing from the natural biases of his environment, fall victim, as so many writers 
do, to the new bias of the general rule which he has discovered, and deter- 
minedly strive to make it all-inclusive of the mass of material canvassed by 
him. He thinks it possible that he has found his white blackbird in a certain 
“Sister Mary,” though the evidence even in her case leaves something to be 
desired. Nor does he appear to discredit Savonarola, “ although by no means 
all of Savonarola’s predictions were justified in the sequel.” And some of his 
remarks are so “up-to-date” that one suspects the influence of Psychical 
Research. “ There may sometimes, | hold, be a real intuition of a spiritual 
truth, even though the setting be fantastic, ridiculous or contrary to ascer- 
tained fact. Joan of Arc, for example, may have been the percipient of per- 
fectly authentic voices though they came to her through a St. Catherine whom 
she conceived of according to a legend, which modern historical criticism has 
now exploded. The fact that St. Elias’s connection with the Carmelites must 
be considered more than problematical would not necessarily discredit all the 
communications of a revelation attributed by a Carmelite nun to his inter- 
vention.” Even so. 

Finally (although not finally in the book, for we find it in the preface) the 
author has come to a conclusion in which some other investigators concur, 
after careful study of the evidence: 

“That there have been, and are, many persons to whom a knowledge of 
the future is imparted in ways that transcend our comprehension, I fully be- 
lieve. But that the knowledge ever extends to the foreseeing of political 
events of general interest is very difficult to establish by evidence.” We add 
that the word difficult need not mean impossible—W. F. P. 


Your Psychical Powers and How to Develop Them. By HerEwarp CARRING- 

Ton. 358 pp. Dodd Mead & Co. : 

What shall we think of a book which treats of “ Your Psychical Powers 
and How to Develop Them,” and warns us in the preface that “in nearly all 
cases” the author is not willing to say that the instructions are not piffle, and 
that he had been careful to use the formule “ we are told,” “it is taught,” etc., 
to keep his readers from supposing that he believes in the directions so confi- 
dently pronounced in the title? He warns critics that they are deprived of the 
“weapon” of saying that certain rules are “quacky” apparently because he 
and the critics can shake hands on that. But no, the preface later states that 
the writer “ believes the vast bulk of the material contained in his book to be 
sound and helpful.” But even then he doesn’t specify the exceptions and in 
spite of the warning so kindly given it appears legitimate for the critic to 
administer deserved knocks at the passages which seem to him “ credulous ” 
or “quacky” if so inclined. In short the preface seems to be a device to rake 
in the flowers and dodge the passe vegetables. 

The statements of fact and the practical directions are what we would 
expect from their manifold sources—good, indifferent and bad. It is cer- 
tainly a mistake to give directions for the development for this or that occult 
power and to speak so confidently of the result as this book does in many 
places. To state that the “student who cultivates mediumship” (p. 112) will, 
if he observes certain rules, “doubtless progress rapidly and favorably,” is 
fallacious. No rules can make mediums out of some, if not most people. 

Many of the directions are good for experiment, and many (see chapter 
XIX) seem to be rules for auto-suggested hallucinations. 

Is the stuff about auras (Chapters X and XI) a part of that which the 
author must not be accused of putting forth in good faith? Or does he really 
believe that magnets give out visible rays? Are the directions for practice in 
aura seeing, directions for the cultivation of auto-hallucination, or not? Does 
he really believe that a dark blue aura “indicates religious feeling,” and that 
“light blue shows devotion to a noble, spiritual ideal” ? And if he does, will 
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he explain what happens when religious feeling and devotion. to a noble, spir- 
itual ideal clash in the same person, as has been known to happen? 

Does he really believe that some clairvoyants see distant scenes through 
a “psychic tube,” and that by this supposition which has no support but imagi- 
nation “there is no difficulty in accounting for all we see” (129), or is he se- 
cretly laughing at his readers for paying out good money for such babble? 

But he does believe—and here is confident enough to affirm it in the first 
person (p, 258)—in the old theory of a mesmeric fluid, but distinguishes be- 
tween mesmerism and dry hypnotism. 

Mr. Carrington’s logic is sometimes like Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee,— 
“ peculiar.” One instance is found on page 346 to the query how materialized 
spirits get their clothes. He says that there is a ready answer which “ fully 
explains it” and that is that Jesus had clothes after the resurrection. How a 
phenomenon is “ fully explained” by citing an instance of it is difficult to 
comprehend. 

There does not seem to be any particular discrimination in the choice of 
authorities from whom to quote. William James, C. W. Leadbeater, F. W. H. 
Myers, The Spiritualist’s Manual, W. F. Barrett, Allen Kardec,—everyone is 
meat provided he can furnish space-filling copy. 

The preface does not warn us that the author is not responsible for the 
English employed, so it may be permissible to remark that “sensual” is not 
the word to use when “sensory” is meant (p. 102), that “ first initial experi- 
ments ” (p. 140) is perhaps a redundant expression, and if the patient “* should 
be divested of as many clothes as possible” (p. 142) it will be necessary first 
to put an extraordinary amount of clothes upon him. 

Many suggestions in the book are sensible ones, many more are surprising 
to find in the same company and not a few are amusing. Imagination—a qual- 
ity usually found in fiction and poetry—is not lacking, as when the writer says 
(p. 205) “Sit is possible that some day in the future science may discover a 
drug which will have the effect of driving or drawing back the etheral into the 
physical body.” Just so, and some fine day science may discover a ray which 
will disclose the asphodel emanations of the astral diaphragm. Who can 
dispute it? 

The book refrains from telling the naughty rules of “ Black Magic” lest 
they work harm, but tells us just what books to find ‘em in, which reminds us 
of Byron’s remark that in his boyhood days he studied an expurgated edition 
of Horace, but the horrid passages were all clumped together in the appendix, 
which saved a lot of trouble—W. F. P. 


Christianity and Immortality. By VERNON F. Storr, M.A. 
and Comparry, London and New York. 1918. Pp. 195. 


This book is an enlargement of three lectures delivered by the author in 
Winchester Cathedral in England. It is a sign of the times,.and the author 
recognizes this in his Preface, where as a churchman he admits that there is 
necessity for “a restatement of our belief in a future life.” The chapters are 
in keeping with this statement and religious readers will find the book an 
especially fairminded one. 

The first chapter takes up Spiritualism, and does not wince at the term. It 
shows that the time is coming when it will be rejuvenated and become the 
recognized term for the results of psychic research, but without the associ- 
ations and implications which it has had ever since the Fox sisters. It will 
mean something very different from its present vulgar implications. The 
author is fairminded toward the subject and says as much as he needs to say 
on the matter for a churchman and does it less grudgingly than most 
churchmen. 

It is not necessary to review the work critically. Its treatment of the tra- 
ditional doctrines about immortality will not influence scientific men, but it will 
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influence religious minds that are not ready to follow the methods and verdict 
of science. But it will pay the perusal of intelligent people everywhere, and 
psychic researchers can but welcome it as tending to the reconciliation of 
science and religion.—J. H. H. 


The Thinning of the Veil. A Record of Experience. By Mary Bruce WaAL- 
LACE: With Forword by J. Bruce Wattace. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York. 1919. Pp. 99. 


This little book is a psychic production, but is not adapted to the conver- 
sion of scientific sceptics. The Foreword by Mr. Wallace fairly concedes this 
view of it and above all admits that all such productions are probably colored 
by the mind through which they come. He does not pretend that the material 
is evidential, but claims that it has been helpful to those who know the source 
of it and that its spiritual flavor will prove equally helpful to others. We have 
still to find, however, the secret of material like this. It is the kind of thing 
that will attract the unthinking mind which is not willing to look at the facts 
critically, but wants thrills, whether intense or light. Mankind will not face 
facts. It wants poetry and this it seeks in every imaginable form. Verse and 
rhyme are not necessary to the form of it. Anything that appeals to the 
imagination and the emotions will suffice and it will christen it in the name 
of religion. 

Such a book has psychological interest, but not evidential. There is no 
reason why it should not have been worked up to have an interest for the 
scientific stydent, but most readers are impatient of anything like thinking 
and critical study.—J. H. H. 








